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over the tribunes, and encountered the 
gaze of the crowd bestowed upon him. 
Soon, however, this fleeting satisfaction 
gave way to an expression of uneasi- 
ness; his eyes wandered around once more 
anxiously seekiDg some one in the multi- 
tude, they could not find there. Valerio 
suppressed a sigh, and retreated within the 
phalanx, where he remained pre-occupied 
and indifferent to the gayety of the others, 
deaf to the noise of the fete, and -with a 
cloud upon his brow. Francesco, notwith- 
standing his promise to present the stand- 
ard in person to the doge, had not yet made 
his appearance. .,■•-:. 



Br LtbU H. SIGOCRHBT. 

AQDlitins! Aquarius I ( - 
■ "With brimming water-urn, "■'"■" 

On thy -broff a fickle smile, 
• On thy lip a kiss of guile^-' - : 
Yet- to the vernal year . - 
In aU thy changes flear~ .■".■' 
•; We welcome thy return. 

Cup-bearer to the Earth, 

That faithful, n nra i 6 g- mother, 
Whose "yearly pang of birth 
Bat prepareth for another, ' 
Whom meagre, mtaer Winter, on snows and ices fed, ■ 
Till her blood grew cold and thin, and her vital forces 

dead— ■ '■■'■ - - - 

And by his grim and frosty beard, and white «heek far- 
rowed— 

'I She hears thy Voice again^- 
Much of thy love she thinketh — 
..... She blesseth thee, and drinketh .■:'.'■ 
Thy sweet, reviving rain- 
In the irild are mosses young- 
Dragon's teeth and adder's tongue? 
■ -' By the' brook the flag- root springe tii, : 
" Blossoms white the dog-wood flingeth — 
Speckled-buds the' birch-tree swingeth^ 
... : Shelter'd in the garden-mould, 

Orocas dons its vest of gold ; 
DafibdiUa's: bosom swells, 
Deep in hyacinthine bells 

Boldly dives the rifling bee, 
.And to the tardier lilac tella :--:■. 
-.. His early victory. . ,.-_.-, 

In crevice of the old church-wall, 
' Toileth hard the builder-bird, 
And to Its listening mate doth call— 

The Ivied arras by their music stirr'd— " 
In the copse the partridge drumnieth^ ' ' 
■From his pool the turtle cometh— 
Insect-wings like jewels burn, 
. BacTc and forth the beetle treadeth, 
Life thro ugh out the waters spreadeth, 
Life and love Aquarius sheddeth 

From his.brimming water-urn. 
Hartford, Cohk., April 18HA, 1«56. 



The Wilkie who Bought for fame and bread: 
among the , towns and. straths of Life, and who 
was regarded with cloudy brows by the pious 
Cults, for presuming to trace their faces as they 
slumbered in their pews at church, and the 
Wilkie whom high earls were proud to employ, 
and whom the first-born of the realm courted 
to come to their country-seats, seemed different 
persons. He was first spoken of in. the North 
swan ingenious young man ; for the Scotch are 
Blow in saying all they think; then the^mercury 
of: their praise rose a few degrees, and he was -a 
very, clever painter of humble subjects; and 
finally, he became, without exceliing far his first: 
productions, our distipguish_ed,Gountr-yman,i-and_ 
our own immortal wilkie.— Life of Wilkie. 



EXHIBITION 

OF THE 

National academy. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

. We must briefly recur to. the landscape 
department of our exhibition, not so. mucin 
to notice, particular pictures,* as; to draw a 
general conclusion from a part of. those 
noticed. Our landscape paintirjg represents, 
our artistic feeling in its fullest .present 
development — it is. the only -genuine Art. 
we possess as yet; and ■ still, with the- exr> 
ceptionof a few studies by .the^ younger; 
men, there is no evidence of a. determined 
effort :.to realize a perfect truth of -Nature,: 
and for an exemplar, we are compelled to 
refer to the India-ink. drawing contributed 
by Raskin, a lesson-not the least valuable 
among those sent us by him. - . .",:/; 

It is true that there is nothing -in this 
drawiog:more profound than simple: truth;. 
nothing which; gives one an idea of the 
possession by the: artist of a higher power 
than;, that of being, earnest; -but there. is 
something to be learned from it by the 
wisest and most powerful man,iwho 'Will 
see it where it now hangs. It dispiaysToi 
genius, no "high Art" qualities ; : but rit is 
.the only- piece of work in the exhibition 
which complies with every demand, made 
of it. • It:is not in itself more valnabie 
than a. ^photograph of the" same 'subject 
would -ber-perhaps not so valuable, -be- 
cause not so' minute;' but the man cwho 
would make the photograph would know 
no more than when hesawtberockitself at 
first ; but he who has made such a draw- 
ing understands the. nature -of the stone, 
the laws of its formation, the characteristics' 
of the plants which hold their esisteneein 
its crevices; he knows all that there is 'to: 
be: known of it; and if herbe ->a man of m- 
vention, he;may make any use of that 
knowledge he may desire. And here . is 
the secret of the value of that refinement 
of. study which is- with us kriown,";as;pre-*: 
Raphaelitism (though it is onlyapart'of 
that "ism"), that the artist who studies, 
from -Hature -inthis way, knows perfectly; 
the materials of which he bnildsfiis'arfcv 
he~has-them by heart, aod is never at =a 
loss for just and veritable' forms to express 
his ideas. The -study in itself may be> 
worth-nothing, judged from the highest 
artistic- point of ^viewjbut the (Student's 
ability is greater, for every shade of refine- 



* We should ask pardon from our readers.for 
having made our former article so incomplete, 
as to be. obliged to amend our notice ;. but 'the 
late date at which the exhibition 'opened, and 1 
the already; full; state of our April Number, 1 
made it imperative to omit part of -what we' 
mad written; and' a farther study of the i c(Hleo- 
tion induces us to add somewhat to the! eoni-" 
mend ation bestowed on certain pictures. -The 
.large picture by James Hart, No. 87j.parr.ieu-: 
larly, has grown, on our .regards- as a, picture; 
evincing very great ability .and a purejoye .of- 
natu.re, whiph, if preserved, must give the young 
artist a high position in time. There,„are pas-, 
sages of detail painting in the foreground most 
exquisite in truth of character and color. . The 
studies by Pebkins show, 'with all' their outre 
qualities, the possession of an uncommon feel-' 
ing for color, which, .with more discipline by 
faithful painting from nature,- will assuredly 
develop to somethingr remarkable. The cloud 1 
painting in Hubbard's pictures deserves high; 
rpr&ise ;for^the accurate s<jendaring.<flf. the 'mosti 
essential cloud qualities. 



ment in his workingbeforeNature, andihiav 
aversion, to the vacancy commonly^ called.^ 
" breadth," more decided. Supposey/otfex-o - 

ample, Kensett had made a study like. thi&of? 
the olifif which fijls the right of hislargepj©- 
ture, would it have been ■possible^ fchafefhev 
himself could ibe -content with its preseoiv- 
destitution of particular truth^withj-that'i 
breadth ofuaoocupied canvas?'ffou*hay.eja ~S. 
huge mass of a brownish, : tint^, with ttefdv- 
and there an -indication; of. fracture,; jjustjh 
enough to oonvey;!th& idea^ofciroeky^drc 
there it rests, i WiirMf-Een^ett-assuire/uat-? 
thak.he:paintcdj all.the : tfaats hercouid dwtrj? 
cover in those rocks from the^distaacjsjje;;! 
was at from them?- "Wedo inot hesitates torn 
( reply for him-^— certainly:-; not. vrJBufciwhyi-?. 
not tell all that *aa.-bS seen,?' Only for* ones a 
: ofo two- reasons —Neither; sihere ■are' osojnar: z 
tilings ugly <;and :not : to ib& ■ told 5 'orrsupej^i ■ ; 
fluous and not necessary :'■ to? bee tol'ds bI6>'' 
neither of : these jbe ithe eflse,Tand if (aes?)p 
think Eensett, above all others of lOiir bttidV:s 
scape .pauiter^vinust/admit^^tfae'ihsanfiyfjp^ J 
Katoreis the- Bubject- matter of;Art;.*hft^m 
cahrbe ;rip. reason^, foe .vacuity- in. a; -piotnr^ a 
more satisfactory thanthe mcapacityeofjiihe/,': 
artist to see, or his want of TearHestness'jtosj 
represent;. ^Granting; the '-- greatness ,-&£ .the/: ■* 
painter: to be shownvby: hasji-eadinesar^UftT:^ 
vention, ; his v, force . of.: 'conception^ anjrl ;hift)s 
massiveness idf arrangement,-- still- the. 'convT; .-? 
pleteness ^of.the.pietureVdepeiida-i'OjJ,' ithe^;; 
amount of truth contained irtiit^audsso, ifTg 
'public;^estima'tioii::!of - Art ywers properly^D 
:.based, , would -:its value^be-imeasnredinM.Jtoi: 
.thisrespfict^.then, we]repeat;(^iat'Enskia 1 .$0 
drawing is; -the; only complete work/in^tiiet;: 
exhibitions ri"We-.do no.t.consJder'it,great*n 
grant, eveDt,?"thatj ifcoisr ^pettyji^hiohn went 
shouldtdo: onlyi for ' argaruerit'si sakeV'!but,na-0 
landscape- painterowho < is notTfcapable of ithatri 3 
pettiness isi su^e"6f^true''.greataess ; .i0?rin;i4 
.;the;Capa«^.todo> such worfc.as .tha.t,^juat^) 
so devoted,ijusfc sOiforgetful?.of>self,jis,ftbie>-. 3 
only infalliblejToad:.tO;true ai-tjsijio excelTi^ 
:lence^.- .^; -^v; H;^ ; .- : ^; ^-^-). jyiithw-hhi^ 
This positions isjunassailahle, ;andiall»fi3cp y 
perience off the past <proves,i and all-experi?! ;> 
ence.ofithe. future.wili pco«ev!ttiaiijasi(.anii t -; 
artist is faithful to littlathingsintthe begbi-!:i 
ning of bis career, -so (great ^hinga!WJll)-/bevj 
committed); tOi>Mm fa^fasfc .as.'-faigrmhadad 
acquires the capacity of feeling their relfc-j^ 
tive importance andvvalueL.ij The ordfirtefnr 
attainment, 'must; be infalliblyj; firsts !to-;aoi/ v 
quire, the knowledge: of minute faot^^.thjeaifj 
to .perceive the just relations of these- facts, 3 « 
, which properly ' observed^ make a , -piteture? L . 
broadiaudLunitiedi.and ,thenee iuipifesswi^H- 
"W"e know very well that the greatrpnopWrivj 
tion -of our landscape-painters: iwonldv^- 
pose.thia dogma, granting;! it: to-.ibav^ch^bi 
considering, as they ;do,ithat. the first thiBg/,.> . 
in .point "of importance ;is, that.arpictupe'.p. 
should be;in3pressive,,- a ^ (, tibat after ,that,t.j 
gomes' the. advjsabilityjiofi (truth- 1 in detaUl-^: 
Admit'tiog tfeer importance, *£ ;the4mpriess,-"o 
ivenessy we may icompare theriwholematflftr. .| r 
to the qualities. of a bistol-y v dnwhioh>,there;/..( 
.may be. given facts innumerable and i&ut&i&ttr,]-. 
tic, a volume of; valnablet informatigny^tri 
arranged witbout-.any , system -.w-hateyer* >i 
without -any, ideas of the ,pl>iiosophic- ;pt 
social relations between them ;■ or ;ifl(WJbict IO 
we may have falsehoods, andimisstatemettts jf 
from beginning ; tp:«n,d, -but.-arrangedivyiJJi^^ 
most scholarlike power,, of expressip_%:aQd;^! 

fascinating the latter might be to the reader, 
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•who would for a moment weigh its import- 
ance, either to the present or the future, 
with that of a dry category of facts and 
veritable dates? Yet, this is a parallel dis- 
tinction to that between the picture which 
is impressive and "artistic-without being 
true, and a mere study of facts; neither 
reaches the true ideal of landscape ; but 
the latter is the indispensable basis on 
which to erect that ideal, and no man is 
deserving of high position as a landscape- 
painter, who has not a command of those 
facts — a knowledge which cannot be too 
precise or minute. If he possesses these, 
' and has beside poetic feeling, he may paint 
the poetry of truth ; if he has masterly 
power, he will have a mastery of truth; 
and if, beyond this, he have the rare 
imagination, he will have fed it with truth. 
An unpoetic fact, or rather a fact unpoet- 
ically regarded, is worth little in Art ; but 
a falsehood which has the semblance of 
poetry, is worse than worthless — -poisonous. 
We may seem to be insisting tediously on 
this point; but judging from our exhibition, 
the most of our artists could never hear it 
too much ; and there are young artists rising 
up among us who need to be preserved from 
the example of their elders, by a more ur- 
gent assertion of the true principles of art 
than we are capable of making. Durand 
is the only one among our leading artists, 
who seems to recognize his absolute allegi- 
ance to truth, and even he falls short in 
most cases of' the full rendering of it, 
though rather we believe from lack of phy- 
sical energy than from lack of devotion. 

If this be the case theu in our landscape, 
how much less hopeful is thefigure painting! 
The only really sincere works in this apart- 
ment in the present exhibition, are Hays' 
dogs and Mrs. Spencer's two pictures; and 
of these, the latter are so entirely mistaken 
.in their aim, that they become painful 
rather than pleasing. Hays' dogs tell their 
own story — character, dog-life, texture, are 
given most admirably. The background 
in his larger picture is unsatisfactory and 
unpleasant, because it was not painted from 
nature, though it was composed, evidently, 
from carefully painted studies. He loves 
dogs, and is thoroughly conversant with 
their habits, and paints them as no one 
could, who did not love them as he does, 
in which fact lies the secret of his success, 
for no man can labor as constantly and 
devotedly as Hays does at his dogs, at a 
subject which he does not love heartily. 
Mrs. Spencer has a truly remarkable ability 
to paint, bnt unfortunately ruins all her 
pictures by some vulgarism or hopeless 
attempt at expression. -She paints still life 
with unsurpassed delicacy and force, with 
exquisite color both in tint and quality, and 
above allj works with entire freedom from 
artistic conventionalism. Even as a speci- 
men of flesh painting, we should be willing 
to place the face of the servant girl in No. 94 
by the side of any American artist's work, 
but beyond that in praise we should not 
care to go. She draws poorly ; witness the 
enormous disproportion of the heads in 
No. 86, and the disjointedness of all the 
figures in No. 94. The head of " The Young 
Wife " in the former picture is enough to 
ruin even a picture perfect in every other 
respect. Mrs. Spencer has no power over 
transitory expression, and the slightest 
remove from immobility of features ends in 
grimace. We are well satisfied, both from 



the pictures of this year and those of years 
past, that though she might be eminent as 
a painter of still life, her ambitious attempts 
at humorous painting will proclaim by their 
failure, that she mistakes her vein. The 
most pitiable of all people is some one who 
attempts to be funny and only succeeds in 
being ridiculous, for it is" always a descent 
to bend from the sobriety and dignity bf 
calm thoughtfulness, to mere humor and 
jesting, and such, descents when unsuccess- 
ful, become supremely ridiculous in their 
result. The whimsical expressions in the 
faces of Mrs. Spencer's figures should be 
fleetiug and spirited to be successful ; but 
they are fixed and rigid, as though the 
laugh or momentary perplexity had been 
assumed, and kept on the face of the model 
she was painting from ; and the feeling we 
have is not one of merriment at the inci- 
dent, but of painful sympathy with the 
poor people whose faces have been, by some 
magic, fixed in the midst of a grin, unless 
indeed, as in the case of "The Young Hus- 
band " in No. 86, the distortion of feature 
amounts to destruction even of the sem- 
blance of expression. If Mrs. Spencer 
would paint noble pictures, she must leave 
out her attempts at humor. 

But there is another and more radical 
difficulty in her realization of objective ; 
she is earnest and grave, without any trace 
of frivolity or affectation, and without any 
token of spirit in her execution — all is 
patient and sincere, and as far as such 
things can express dignity, dignified.. But 
the subjects she chooses are frivolous and 
whimsical, things to be laughed at for a 
moment, and then passed by, even if ever so 
successful; and in which, to attain the 
measure of success requisite, a correspond- 
ing spirit in, and rapidity of, execution is 
necessary, that the idea and its form of 
expression may be congruous. A labored 
jest is as bad in painting, as at the dinner 
table, and every token of thoughtfulness in 
a humorous picture interferes with its pri- 
mary impression. It is therefore, that we 
judge that Mrs. Spencer will never succeed 
as a painter of humor, as well as because 
there is no indication in her works of depth 
of hnmor. The thoughtfulness with which 
she studies and realizes detail, is an unmis- 
takable indication of her true course in 
choice of subject. Is there in her woman's 
soul no serene grave thought, no quiet hap- 
piness, no tearful aspiration, to the expres- 
sion of which she may give' her pencil? 
Being a woman, she should have some 
deeper, tenderer conceptions of humanity 
than her brother artists, something, at all 
events, better worth her painting, and our 
seeing, than grinning house-maids or per- 
plexed young wives. "We should hope for 
much from her, if she could see that it was 
her duty to be serious sometimes. 

After these two artists, we do not know 
where we can find in the exhibition, any 
figure pictures, even mistakenly conscien- 
tious, and free from conventionalism. Par- 
ley's drawings are, as far as black and 
white can be, noble and refined in drawing, 
composition and effect of light and dark, 
all that could be desired, and so far as we 
know, the best things of the day in their 
vein. They always have a story and 
always tell it, and in this is the sum of criti- 
cism. But white and black is a convention- 
alism itself — Nature never presents herself 
to us in that guise, and no work can be 



admitted to the full praise or dispraise of 
criticism which ignores color. In respect 
of power and invention, Darley's works 
are the first among us, and as far as they 
seek to go, by all odds the most successful, 
but their aim and field are limited. 

Huntington has a picture which invites 
much criticism, and brings deep regret that 
an artist of so great native powers should 
have permitted hims'elf to wander from 
the true standard of Art so far. We will 
say nothing of his conception of the personal 
attributes of Christ, but granting that thus 
far the artist was right, why should he not 
have realized some positive character in 
that conception? Mr. Huntington has a 
portrait hung near this picture, full of indi- 
viduality, a real, sterling head, and we 
know by that that he can represent charac- 
ter ; but in the head of his Christ there is 
no testimony of his powers in that direction. 
It is tame, inane even — no spark of hea- 
venly light burns in the eyes — no evidences 
are there even of human devotfidness and 
tenderness, none of the immortal energy of 
the wonderful being who at the age of 
thirty-three had organized a revolution in 
the world's philosophy and religion; no- 
thing of the wisdom of the Teacher ; no- 
thing even of the deep devotion of the 
Friend of Man. To have forgotten and 
omitted all these was to forget and omit 
all that made Christ the Redeemer. And 
what then is left ? A form only, a mere sym- 
bol in which the spectator may find a re- 
membrance of Him whom he reveres, and 
to which he may attribute the virtues he 
knows to exist in the Savior, but in which 
he will find none of them. But if from 
deep reverence he had not dared to paint 
any known human countenance as the 
representation of Christ, and so left that a 
blank, lest he should seem to degrade him 
to common humanity ; at least in his Martha 
and Mary he might have given us some 
human reality — Marys and Marthas are 
there enough around us, and these certainly 
no over-reverence should have prevented 
the artist from characterizing so that we 
should feel in them veritable beings; at 
least we should have been able to deter- 
mine which of them was the thrifty house- 
wife, careful about many things, and which 
the disciple, anxious only for the posses- 
sion of the words of life. Here was room 
for the expression- of noble ideal character, 
and expression of religious feeling, but not 
even here can we "find it. Save for the 
attitude of the one ready to depart, we 
should be at a loss to determine which was 
the disciple and which the worldling. 

But coming down to a still lower ground 
— the purely technical — the figures have 
no expressiveness. The standing woman 
•stands in a constrained position of would- 
be grace, without strength or dignity, and 
the seated one sits as if to be admired, 
rather than in the attitude of attention. 
With regard to color we will not'enlarge, 
though if any one can find in the landscape 
with its impossible blue mountains, its 
nameless brown trees, and its leaden blue- 
blackish sky, a substitute more beautiful 
than Nature's pure blue and grey, and her 
tender sunlit greens, he is welcome to his 
faculty. If conventionalism is admissible 
and desirable, there can be no limit set to 
its use, and if falsehood is worth as much 
as truth so long as it be weak and honest, 
then the accessories of Mr. Huntington's 
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picture are as good as they need be — then 

Nature is a superfluity and Christianity no 
better than honest idolatry. 

Mr. "White's "Virtuoso" is a pictnre of 
which little-can be said in praise or dis- 
praise. Having no aim higher than to 
make a picture, we cannot call it a failure. 
It is a cleverly drawn, well painted picture, 
strongly Gallic in its color, tolerably faith- 
ful in its detail, and deserves the credit of be- 
ing harmonious in color and well composed. 
It may stand as the representative of a class 
of pictures in which we should include the 
large majority of the figure pieces in the 
collection, and for the criticism of which 
no reference to the first principles of Art 
is necessary, since their only aim is . to 
please the eye, not to' convey truth. We 
must give Mr. White's picture the credit of 
being more sincere and simple than the 
others of the class, which, with the one 
agreeing point of caring particularly for no 
truth, differ very widely in power and sin- 
cerity, from Ranney's Skater-boys, stiffened 
under the impossible sunlight, in No. 104, 
to the most egregious monstrosity we have 
ever seen on the walls of our Academy ex- 
hibitions, the Fortune-teller of Mr. Hunt, 
No. 30, and scarcely better, though less 
offensive. No. 169. If there could be any 
purpose in painting these latter pictures, 
other than to show what of unlikeness to 
all that is most beautiful in Nature the 
artist could contrive, or what vile and 
. bizarre harmonies of color he could pro- 
duce, we cannot at least comprehend what 
it may be. Bat since the express purpose 
of such art is to show the artist's power, 
rather than the excellence of Nature, and 
its success is in departing from truth, it 
necessarily follows that the farther it can 
go from the simplicity and dignity of Na- 
ture, the more successful it is ; and this pic- 
ture must be accepted by all who recognize 
any other standard than that of absolute 
truth, as the legitimate consequence of their 
principles. ,For ourselves, we have always 
felt that the artist was great and true in 
proportion to the extent of his develop- 
ment of the beauties which exist for him 
in the creation of God, and not to his con- 
trivance of new qualities, and impossible 
combinations. "The last scene in King 
Lear," by Rothermel, is a melancholy indi- 
cation of decline to mere theatrical paint- 
ing, to rant and bombast in expression, 
and morbidity in color, yet even in this is 
a gleam of imaginative thought iu the bit 
of red sunset sky. Put with these J. E. 
Freeman's three repetitions of a caricatured 
Italian girl, and we have a group of pic- 
tures which would indicate the last stages 
of the decline of American art, as if it 
were decayed in its germ. We have nei- 
ther space nor inclination to follow out 
these symptoms of some fatal disease in 
our young school — we believe the all-suffi- 
cient reason of it will be found in an idea 
that the artist may produce better things 
by belying Nature than by adhering to the 
rigid truth. 

J. T. Peele's Children, in spite of a con- 
ventionalism of color and a general picture- 
making air, have much exquisite child-cha- 
racter, and are really very beautiful works, 
especially No. 48, "The wreath of wild 
flowers." There is in them much honest 
and manly painting of detail. Mr. Ed- 
monds' "Thirsty Drover," No. 31, is the 
best picture to our mind, that he has pro- 



duced, not forcible or original, and not so 
full in expression of detail as such pictures 
should be; for where there is no elevation 
of aim, there should be at least entire sin- 
cerity, and devotion to the little things 
which are in their scope, but there is at 
least no affectation or impertinence in it, 
or in the smaller one, No. 61, which, how- 
ever, is less complete in its painting, and 
tells no story at all, though there is consi- 
derable individuality in the heads, and just 
drawing in the figures. There is no excuse 
in Mr. Edmonds' case, for the lack of tho- 
rough detail painting, and it is the only 
thing which will ever make his pictures 
really valuable. Tait's "Happy Family; 
Quail and Young," is an exquisite little 
study of bird life, and so far as the birds 
are concerned, unexceptionable; but the 
landscape is the merest apology for Nature, 
so conventional and thoughtless that it is 
an offence and a serious injury to the pic- 
ture. The log on which the cock quail 
stands is so carelessly painted, that it is 
almost impossible to determine what it is 
intended for. Oertel's " Wild Horses " has 
a genuine hurry and confusion, hut scarcely 
the character of the prairie horse, shaggy 
and rough-coated, and they are mostly 
badly drawn, and particularly and unfortu- 
nately, the most prominent one in the pic- 
ture. We doubt much if to a Western man 
the picture would be at all satisfactory. 
No. 155, "Forest Solitude," is better, and 
its quiet grey tone accords well with the 
subject. 

We regret the poor esteem in which por- 
traiture seems to be held by our artists, 
even those of them who follow it pro- 
fessedly as their peculiar branch of art. 
There is painfully evident, a want of ear- 
nestness with regard to it, and a feeling 
that the only outlet a portrait painter can 
have for his genius, should he have any, is 
in painting aimless fancy pictures, in which, 
by certain licenses of departure from the 
simple truth of the subject, he may substi- 
tute attractiveness in color and "composi- 
tion" in the pictnre, for sterling qualities 
of mind and severe perception of truth, in 
himself. A portrait is almost universally 
regarded as a kind of work which must be. 
done from a disagreeable necessity to earn 
one's bread, and when it is successful in the 
great point of giving a likeness, it is pushed 
off with as little regard as may be for any- 
thing else. A background is brushed in of 
some color which will foil the flesh color 
effectually,- smeared in, never so rudely and 
paintily, senselessly blended masses of greys 
and browns, relieving the head by violent 
and artificial contrasts — draperies are pro- 
duced with the slightest possible trouble, 
and the thing is done — a sketch of a head 
with the remaining inches of the canvas 
covered " somehow this way" — not a 
work of art, only a kind of convention- 
alized phototype— just what the artists saw 
without taking more trouble to see fnrther 
than a camera would, if it had nerves. 

Now, if without a life's experience in 
painting portraits, we might venture on a 
few suggestions as to the true way of doing 
these things, we should say that there are 
two ways of treating a head, and making 
it thereby a work of art — the simpler, and 
to our mind, preferable one, where pure 
portraiture is demanded, is by giving the 
portrait a grey monotoned background, 
as aerial in quality as is possible, and thus 



relieving the head by space, simply as 
though we saw it against a dark, deep.. 
recess; the draperies simple, correct and 
severely realized, with no superfluous acces- 
sories, and above all, without any of the 
affectation of " avoiding the air of a por- 
trait." Why deny that of which the work 
itself, by its very existence, is a testimony? 
The subject sits himself or herself down to- 
be studied and painted, and the business of 
the artist is to study the character of the 
face before him, and to render it on can- 
with his utmost conscientiousness ; feel- 
ing that it is his highest purpose to tell the 
deepest and most earnest, as 'well as 
noblest, story he can find recorded in the 
lines and colors he sees, and not to think 
how he shall give the impression . that his 
subject was unconscious of his being the 
object of study. Titian's heads, so grand 
in their absolute devotion to truth of cha- 
racter, look one in the eyes from their can- 
vases with the air of sphinxes, gravely pro- 
pounding the deepest of riddles, self-hood, 
and saying sternly, "Read it if you can." 
To our mind, this is the noblest, most 
grandly artistic phase of portrait art,, and 
infinitely beyond that foolish, frippery 
fancy work, in which it is so much the 
fashion to indulge, since Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds showed us how greatly superficial 
artists maybe, and how one may polish the 
casket and yet forget to put the gem in it. 
In this way of treating the portrait, the 
simpler and less obtrusive everything but 
the head is, the better is the picture; not 
that anything that must be introduced may 
be treated carelessly, or that such vacancy 
as the smeared backgrounds and water- 
melon clouds, with which we are often put 
off*, are admissible; but that every article of 
dress should be displayed as a gentleman 
or lady would display it, to add to, and not 
detract from, the impression made by the 
latter, and remembering that everything 
that does not thus add, is worse than use- 
less, and that everything artificial is an abor 
mination to true taste. But the other 
method in which we would admit that the 
artist may make his art enhance the value 
of his works over mere photography, is. in 
so placing and surrounding his subject, that 
the situation and surroundings shall be 
significant of the character of the indivi- 
dual. Merely to place the person in a landEr 
cape or in a furnished parlor, and paint 
those accessories well, is only a more com- 
plete phase of phototype portraiture; but 
to place the subject in. the midst of an ob- 
jective which proclaims his sympathy, avo- 
cation, or his moral and intellectual quali- 
ties, is the work of a thoughtful and poetio 
mind. It may seem a severe- requirement 
to bring all portrait painters to this stan- 
dard — it may be impossible with most of 
them; but the standard is no less true, and 
to be insisted on as the essential condition 
of rank as a great portraitist, that one of 
these two methods shall be regarded. If a 
painter is only capable of performing the 
office of a camera, let him do that consci- 
entiously and well— his work may be accu- 
rate portrait-painting, but it can be consi- 
dered as no more artistic in the high sense 
of that term, than the work of .the photo- 
grapher— it is good but not great, and 
though a wide charity may be disposed to 
consider as worthy of equal- praise, all 
things which are equally sincere in their 
way, a complete, critical standa>u must 
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recognize not only those degrees of sincer- 
ity, which are found in weak and strong 
men, but those different measures of native 
power and range of thought, which make 
some men great and others little, that we 
may insist that the feeble man may do nei- 
ther himself nor Art injustice, by assuming 
the work of the powerful man — a work too 
great for his abilities. More painters are 
lost to usefulness from overweening ambi- 
tion, than from want of encouragement or 
ability to do something well. 

If the commendation of a critic would 
make a painter great, we would gladly 
bestow ours, as far as it goes, on every 
sincere one, but unfortunately after all 
the praise bestowed, the feeble man is 
the feeble man still, and though he may be 
elated to joyfulness by unwon approbation, 
he is no nearer success than before; and if 
injudicious critics from kindly personal 
feeling imagine the excellences they desire 

. to find, they have only succeeded in raising 
the poor painter to a false elevation, from 
which he must finally fall to darker discou- 
ragement. The fiat of no critic makes or 
unmakes — the world judges dispassionately 
at last, and would judge justly, sooner per- 
haps without the critics, and so the kind- 
liest thing they-can do, is to praise only in 
strict justice, and let the painter down to 
liis true position, rather_than raise him to 
a false one, where he can only uneasily and 
briefly sustain himself. An over-generous 
critic is in the end more dangerous than an 
over-severe one. 

A portrait of H. K. Brown by George Ful- 
ler, seems to us to approach more nearly the 
unexceptionable in tlie first of our divisions, 
than -anything we have seen in a long time. 
It is treated with admirable simplicity, 
earnest, and well considered throughout, 
grave and dignified in expression, and true 
in individual character. In color it is re- 
fined, and excellent both in quality and 
tint ; its quiet grey harmony, its luminous- 
Boss even among pictures far more pre- 
tentions in this" respect, giving a resting- 
place to the eye which wanders among 
the overcharged and conventional colors of 
which so many, and by far too many, are 
on the walls of this exhibition. Gray's 
portrait of a "Lady of Hartford" is an- 
other example of this thoughtful and artistic 
consideration of his subject ; with strong 
individual character, sedate and womanly 
in expression, it is. such a reading of soul 
as any woman might desire at the hands of 
an artist. It is, like all of Gray's portraits, 
thoroughly considered in the accessories, 
simple and graceful in arrangement, and 
harmonious even to subtlety in tone. Of 
its color, as common to all his works, we 
shall speak presently iu noticing his works 
of the second class. His most remarkable 
excellence, and particularly noticeable in 
this picture, is the subtlety and justness of 

. his gradations both in color and light and 
shade, giving to the superficial observer an 
air of weakness,- but to the more learned 
eye an evidence of restrained power and 
unobtrusive science, which are rare qualities 
in an artist, and give to Gray's works a 

'repose most charming. Huntington's por- 
trait of "Robert Kelly "is a fine render- 
ing of character, earnest and manly, and 
thoroughly well painted. In respect of 
truth of color it is nearly, if not quite, 
faultless ; but is somewhat deficient in 
quality and laminousness of color, as well 



as in the thoughtful regarding of the acces- 
sories which complete the work of Art. 

Elliott's heads have for many years stood 
as the ideals of a certain class of portrait- 
ure, in which the object seems to be, so far 
as technique is concerned, to aim at the 
greatest possible excess both in color and 
effect, in which everything is forcible, and 
brilliant and startling, and where the artist 
is most successful in such subjects as admit 
of the ad captandum style of treatment, 
rather than in those which demand sub- 
tlety and refinement of study in their 
technical qualities. The portraits Nos. 35 
and 154 are of that kiud which appeals to 
a popular standard of appreciation rather 
than one of high artistic excellence. Their 
character is forcible, strongly individual, 
but wholly exterior — no glimpse of an inner 
nature is given, no foibles- betrayed, no 
generous weaknesses hiding themselves in 
the lines of expression — all is impassive 
and impenetrable ; it is quite in the way 
of the world — faces like riddles, which we 
read but comprehend not. In execution 
they are free and fascinating, rather than 
thoughtful and significant; full of a happy 
abandon of touch : but this abandon attracts 
us — we should never he led to think of the 
means of expression before the qualities 
expressed, and the facility which we dwell 
on becomes a fault for the reason that it 
hides from us more important things. In 
color they are exuberant, florid, rather than 
harmonious; the carnations are carried up 
to the highest possible pitch of strength 
aud intensity of color, which could never 
be the expression of full physical health, in 
which the tints are tempered to harmony 
and repose. It scarcely needs a physiologi- 
cal essay to show that the highest color 
possible in a human" face is the pure blood, 
which is veiled by the cuticle either to pale 
and delicate tints, or where sunbrowned, to 
rich and mellow browns, while only the 
morbid and unnatural state of the system 
induced by wine or local inflammation can 
give the florid tints which we see in 
Elliott's portraits; and, attractive as such 
excess of color may be to the eye, reason 
alone must tell us that the expression of 
perfect health, with its fainter bat purer 
flush, of color, is much more desirable, if 
even the laws of Art did not declare that 
its noblest virtue is moderation — self-re- 
straint; and that the true colorist is he, 
who, with full power to startle by the bril- 
liancy of his color, still charms us by his 
gentler harmonies and more refined tones, 
and who can give most force with the least 
strength of pigment. Then Elliott's por- 
traits have none of that just and common- 
sense consideration of propriety and com- 
pletion in his backgrounds -and accessories 
— they are careless and sketchy iu the 
main,. though always bold and masterly in 
their painting ; but boldness only becomes 
an excellence when it is bold in telling the 
absolute truth. 

Elliott has many followers, including in 
his school most of our younger portraitists. 
Carpenter has an excellent head in this 
yein, a portrait of Marcy, strong in 
character and just in drawing, full of in- 
dividuality and spirit, and not ezcwive in 
color; but like the heads we have spoken 
of last, rather external than profonnd in 
character. No. 103 is also good, though 
less fortunate in its'snbject than the head 
of Marcy. No. 38, by Bogle, is excellent 



in character, and uncommonly well paint- 
ed. The half-length of " Mrs. E. P. Les- 
dernier," by Oafferty, is well-managed and 
individual. 

Of Greene's profile portrait, No. 76, 
much may be said both in praise and dis- 
praise. It is not well drawn; but, in com- 
pensation therefor, is eolored with great 
refinement and artistic feeling. "We could 
scarcely find another so good example of 
the perception of the force of moderation 
and of delicate expression of the sentiment 
of color. Not a rude or jarring tint occurs 
iu it — none opaque and lifeless. But there 
is a serious fault in it, in the vagueness 
and indecision of its outlines melting away 
into imperceptibleness. It is a common, 
conventional way of expressing the softness 
of flesh, but one which only imperfectly 
conveys the truth, and lures the artist from 
other means by which it may be fully told. 
The forms of flesh are never vague, never 
indecisive; no artist, indeed, could define 
them more sharply than nature does, and 
let them melt away as softly and imper- 
ceptibly as they will, in any light or against 
any relief, there will always be found, if 
we look closely, a sharp and unmistakable 
limit — a definition as clear as any line can 
be drawn on canvas. Let the gradations to 
it be ever so subtle, and the limit itself ever 
so imperceptible, it is always there, as any 
oue may satisfy himself or herself by hold- 
ing the hand up before a dark and then a 
light relief. Even the downiness, charac- 
teristic of some temperaments, will not 
soften it so much as the imperfection of 
the artist's material must, in spite of the 
most careful painting. A sharply expressed 
outline is an offensive falsehood, but a too 
feebly expressed one is no less false, though 
it may be more agreeable. Mr. Loop has 
two small heads, Nos. 92 and 108, which 
are of excellent promise, subdued and re- 
fined in color, and earnest and full in, 
character. 

Of our second class, there are more ex- 
amples than usual, and some very noble 
ones. Mr. Gray's " Portraits of Children," . 
No. 44, is the most notable, and, all- things 
considered, very successful. But there ex- 
ists a radical difficulty in the attempt to 
give a portrait the vivacious expression 
required by a figure in action, as these 
children are. The momentary activity 
necessarily calls up a transient expression, 
which unavoidably interferes with that of 
the true character as shown in those mo- 
ments when repose permits the real domi- 
nant feeling to appear in the face, and the 
full individuality of any one appears only 
when every transient emotion has disap- 
peared, and the mind is manifest, grave and 
composed in the countenance. The effort, 
therefore, to group several figures in mo- 
mentary action, if successful, necessitates loss 
of portrait character ; if not successful, it 
gtves the constraint of portraiture to figures 
that were intended to be unconstrained. 
In this picture the latter is fortunately the 
case ; fortunately, we say, because, in a 
portrait, the individual character is of most 
importance, and should be sacrificed to 
nothing. This Mr. Gray doubtless felt, 
and dared not animate his faces so as to 
lose the individual character. The. ques- 
tion at once arises, is it worth while to 
attempt that in which, one way or other, 
there must be a measurable failnre? "We 
should answer in the negative : if an artist 
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•wants to paint a "fancy piece," let him do 
so, and forget portraiture ; but, if a por- 
trait, let as have it, grave and sedate, and 
satisfactory — compromises are always false- 
hoods. "Hal," No. 114, is free from this 
objection ; it is fully and entirely a por- 
trait, aod may be considered as a type of 
our second class, iB which all the accesso- 
ries have their significance and effect. 
Its landscape is weak and poor; but with 
this we shall not quarrel, though we can 
scarcely refrain from pitching into the 
received opinion that a figure-picture is bet- 
ter for having a bad landscape to back it 
up. Perhaps, to paint a real landscape, 
would require a troublesome degree of 
realization in the figure to keep them 
together; but let that pass — we come to 
more serious faults in Mr. Gray's pictures. 
In spite of all their earnest study and 
refined art, we find the system painfully 
apparent. It is perpetually proclaimed, 
" this is the method," and we are called on 
to admire the artist's power and his admir- 
able way of doing things, when we only 
want to think of "the excellence of the thing 
done, and the degree of the realization of 
truth attained. The systems of light and 
shade, and of color, are obtrusive; we are 
led to dwell on them, a proof that there is 
something false in them, for if they were 
purely natural, they would not be noticed. 
If Mr. Gray means to assume that it is 
proper to establish a system of color differ- 
ent from that of nature, asserting thereby 
that what is good in Nature is not equally 
good in Art, we must take issue with him 
at once. Art is only a means of present- 
ing nature to us in the phases, and effects 
the artist sees her in y not in those garbs of 
his own contrivance he ean dress her in. 
"We object primarily, therefore, to Mr. Gray's 
color, because, that in spite of all its thought- 
fulness and its harmony, it is not the color 
of nature. Nature is always harmonious, 
so are Gray's pictures. Nature is always 
subtle, so is Mr. Gray's art: but Nature in 
her flesh tints is, above all things, fresh 
and radiant, clear and full of the tokens of 
vitality ; this is not Mr. Gray in his flesh 
color. Those are the primary and ex- 
pressive qualities, and the harmony is only 
a necessary quality, because Nature cannot 
be discordant. 

The harmony of a picture, consequently, 
is only valuable when it is in perfect truth, 
and however scientific or artistic may be an 
artist's color, or system of coloring rather, 
it is nought unless it be absolutely true. 
It is of no use to point to Titian and Tin- 
toret— they are no authorities against 
Nature, even if we had their pictures in the 
state in which they were finished; but when 
we have them as we now find them, dark- 
ened and discolored by time, we have only 
the right to suppose that as they are har- 
monious and refined still, and in spite of 
their age, therefore they must have changed 
in all tints alike, and so far as they are ex- 
amples they are so in harmony and manage- 
ment and not at all in tints, which we find 
nowise as they were left by their painters. 
It is a common and dangerous error to sup- 
nose that to produce perfect harmony of 
color we must depart from the exact tints 
of nature, but she is always harmonious 
iind if we would make our pictures" so too, 
we need only reproduce exactly her grada- 
tions and tints to succeed fully as artists, 
could desire. Gray's heads look bloodless 



and sickly in complexion, which healthy 
Nature never does; they are, therefore, 
false, and however complete they may be 
in their artistic requirements, they lack 
that which is the first requisite for perfec- 
tion — perfect truth. Proof is given by the 
pictures themselves that they are not true, 
in the same flesh tints being given to all 
subjects, or at least the same general tone 
of color, in manhood, womanhood, or the 
fresher and clear complexions of childhood. 
They bear an appearance of studio work 
and thoughtful prescription, rather than 
keen perception; but the greatest colorist 
is he who sees color most truthfully, not he 
who contrives most artfully. 

But Gray has sterling excellences in cha- 
racter and expression, and his painting is 
always firm — no hazy and vacillating out- 
lines, no spurious softness by hesitating to 
define truths of form-r-his painting is manly 
and decided, and his characterization, espe- 
cially in heads of women, noble and justly 
ideal. 

Elliott's foil length of Gov. Hunt is a pic- 
ture of the same class, conceived in the 
highest common sense and appropriately 
treated", and is in every way a manly and 
original work, It lacks refinement in color 
and finish in its accessories, serious faults, 
but of the first we have spoken at length in 
the notice of his heads; and as for the latter, 
we could scarcely expect a carefully painted 
picture, for the compensation our wise pub- 
lic deems sufficient for a work of such mag- 
nitude. Hicks' portrait of Bayard Taylor 
is perhaps the most ambitious example of 
this class of portraits, but is in most respects 
a failure. In the first place it is not a good 
likeness, and in its flesh color it is heavy and 
painty.' From its size and aim we have a 
right to expect more thorough painting of 
details in the accessory portions ; and then 
in its general tone of color it is inharmoni- 
ous. It is not a compensation for general 
refinement of color that parts should be 
intense — rather the portions so painted 
become offeusive from their crudeness, for 
violence is not force, and the strong colors 
in this picture are out of all keeping with 
each other — and they glare rather than 
glow. The sky and distance are cold and 
unaerial, aud the positive near portions of 
the color are over-charged, while the greys 
are lacking in the most essential requisites 
of grey — refinement and lumihousness. 
Add to this that the figure is badly drawn, 
particularly in the legs, and we have a sum 
total of faults which wouid require more 
sterling qualities than the picture possesses 
to make it equal to the artist's usual ability. 
Yet, to credit the artist with his evident 
inteution in the picture, it must be granted, 
even by those whom it pleases least, that 
it is a manly aim at an open sunlight effect 
and unconventional treatment — the only 
absolute conventionalism being the unac- 
countable shadow in the foreground. But 
good intentions are not enough to make a 
work of art, or a good man — they must be 
realized conscientiously, and followed up 
with a devotion proportioned to the nobi- 
lity of the intention. If Mr. Hicks would 
have made a picture of life on the house- 
top in sunshine, he should have studied it 
in the same, and there is no other way of 
doing the thing. This subject, stndied in 
this way, would have had a very different 
light and tone — the raw colors would* ha; 
been glowing aud yet giey, and the sh 



dows cool and yet luminous ; and all would 
have been harmony, where all is now dis? 

cord. But all that requires work, applica- 
tion, not laborious, perhaps, but devoted 
and joyful, honest, selfi-forgetting, truth* 
loving study — not of dexterities, but 
facts. 

.Huntington's, half length portrait of "& 
lady (No. 74), does him great injustice. 
The bits of landscape material are inexcusa- 
bly superficial for an artist who can paint 
landscape well, and the draperies are very 
feebly studied. The head loses character 
apparently from laborious endeavor to pro- 
duce certain wished-for qualities of color 
which as obtained do not at all atone for 
the individuality we. find in his head of 
Mr. Kelly. Color, to be good, must be 
strongly felt and obtained without hesita- 
tion or feeling about for it — it must be seen 
and painted from sight, not sophisticated 
ont. An artist who does not abandon him- " 
self to the rendering of the tints he sees 
will not produce pure and noble color; and 
this Mr. Huntington's picture seems to us to 
prove. Yet that he is a colorist by nature 
we believe, and his small picture (No. 131), 
proves it in measure. It is better not to 
attempt the pictorial in portraiture than not 
to go at it determinedly and witbont consi- 
deration of cost in labor and thought. The 
less we have of badly painted accessories in 
a picture the better the picture is. 

Baker's portrait of a lady, No. 24, is open 
to the same objections, so far as its pictorial 
qualities, are concerned, and it has beside 
the fault we have alluded to, of a vague 
and softened outline, for the sake of giving 
the qualities of flesh. The picture, conse- 
quently, lacks that clearness and out-door 
effect of nature, and, added to this, the con- 
ventionality of the landscape, gives it a 
painfully made-up look. Of what use -can- 
it be to put a figure in an out-door position, 
if the laws of natural appearances are to be 
violated ? We should much prefer seeing 
all heads painted in the plain unpretentious 
studio light and surroundings, with a flat 
wall to relieve them, than to see nature 
slighted and the figure misplaced, as they 
are in this picture. There is much womanly 
grace in the portrait, but there is no evi- 
dence of its having been studied in the ■ 
position in which it is represented — there 
is neither sunlight nor open daylight on the 
head, and the necessary congruity of a 
landscape without light is the consequenee, 
and the whole thing becomes to that de- 
gree absurd. "We are aware that it is. a 
common practice in our painters to do sueh 
things, but they are none the less objection- 
able conventionalities for being universal. 
No. 5 is much better in these respects, and 
the painting of the shadow on the upper 
part of the face bears evidence of genuine 
power of coloring. . No. 118, by- W. O. 
Stone, is in the same categoryj but is ep- 
tirely false in color as. well as. indecisive 
and weak in drawing, though the sad and. 
dreamy sentiment in the head, gives the 
whole a rather fascinating effect. We have 
rarely 6een a portrait of so deep and wo- 
manly expression as this. No. 136, by 
Blondell, is a more honest, unconventional 
effort at this effect, but this too was, evi- 
dently, not painted in the light it is endea- 
vored to place it in. If one must put his 
figure under the open sky, why not paint 
it there, we ask again? He wonld riot 
bring a.rock indoors to paint it, and then 
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introduce it into a landscape painted from 
nature — why rather a head! 

There are minor works which deserve 
brief mention. Lawrence's crayon portraits 
are masterly and brilliant in execution, and 
strongly individual in expression, but 
mannered in the extreme. The limning is 
painfully dexterous, and there are certain 
systematic errors in drawing, which speak 
poorly for the artist's thoroughness. Note 
for example, the angle of the brow and 
nose on the shadowed side of the faces of 
all three of his heads, Nos. 243, 253, 254. 
It cuts into what should be the true posi- 
tion of the bridge of the nose so far, that 
if true of the individual, it would be a 
deformity, and the angle in the three is the 
same. There is a delicate portrait drawing 
by Hicks, No. 208; two very good minia- 
tures by Staigg and a drawing of a child's 
„■ . head by the same, exquisitely felt ; a por- 

w ' trait drawing in water-color, of a lady, by 
Miss Freeman, spirited and characteristic 
though morbid in color. Oolyer's drawings 
this year, we are sorry to see, betray seri- 
ous short-comings, a carelessness in draw- 
ing and superficiality which look like de- 
cline. 

One word, as to our criticisms, and we 
have doue. The only standard we are con- 
scious of having raised, by which to mea- 
sure the works in the exhibition, is that of 
purpose. We have demanded only, that 
the work should have some final object 
beyond picture making. For any man who 
has a truth to tell and capacity to tell it, 
we have all sympathy, whether we like the 
thing told or not — but for one who sits 
down to cover a canvas, with no feeling but 
how he may make his work most agreeable 
and attractive, we have no more artistic 
sympathy than we have with designers of 
carpets and paper-hangings — not so much, 
indeed, for they make no pretensions. If, 
from this standard, we have done any in- 
justice, We are ready and desirous to make 
the most ample amends in our power. 



Snjjittrtan. 

Ouk government is expending millions 
of dollars annually, on the extension of its 
present buildings at Washington, and the 
erection of new Custom-houses, Post-offi- 
ces, &c, from one end of the country to 
the other. Various states are enlarging 
their capitols or building new ones. The 
older cities find their city halls inade- 
quate to their present wants; and new 
buildings of this kind are in planning on a 
noble scale, while churches of no mean pre- 
tension, extensive educational and charita- 
ble institutions, sumptuous buildings for 
business, and palatial residences are con- 
stantly adding character and interest fo 
their several localities. 

Most of these works will, doubtless, 
stand for ages, and become to future gene- 
rations the unvarying exponents* of our 
wealth, pretension and taste. Let us not, 
therefore, have it said, we build beyond our 
knowledge of the art, and that not one in ten 
of our architectural monuments will stand 
the test of enlightened criticism. Our 
buildings, generally, are not characterized 
by expression of purpose, honest construc- 
tion or artistic decoration. Of this latter 
subject however, we shall speak more at 
length, at another time. 



The fact, however, is an apparent one, 

and is accounted for, in our unparalleled 
prosperity as a nation — the rapid accumu- 
lation of individual fortunes, and the natu- 
ral gratification of ambitious desires, with- 
out the guidance of a cultivated taste. 

It is not surprising that such should be 
the case, since we have not yet realized a 
half .century's growth in the arts of peace, 
and the useful must always precede the 
ornamental. 

As yet, however, not the least effort has 
been mado towards affording educational 
facilities to the studenlfS(of architecture. 
Our public schools give instruction in all 
the common branches of education, and our 
colleges and universities supply the profes- 
sions of law, theology, medicine and engi- 
neering, the advantages required for enter- 
ing those departments. But architecture, 
the profession that builds our temples to. re- 
ligion and commere, and fashions our dwel- 
ling places — the profession which spends 
our money by millions, yearly, aud gives 
us in return, monuments to please or annoy 
us as long as we live, and proclaim to com- 
ing generations' through their tastefuioess 
or deformity, our ability and intelligence — 
a profession of this importance, has no 
foot-hold in any educational institution in 
the country. 

An architect with us, is too often a 
kind of chance production. The period 
when he arrives at that distinction, 
is only known to himself or the public, 
when he puts forth his "shingle" or pro- 
fessional " card." He may have been a 
successful or disappointed builder, a 
draughtsman (yon cannot say student) in 
some architect's office for a year or two, or 
a stranger, who has come to this country 
as to ''a field of missionary enterprise," 
with more confidence than professional 
accomplishment, or with more knowledge 
of details than of general principles. If he 
gets commissions, he commences experi- 
menting at the expense of "somebody," 
and his buildings not unfrequently stand as 
the monuments of his client's prodigality, 
and his own imbecility. 

It is to be regretted that some buildings 
do stand. We believe, that the sacrifice of 
time and money in the erection of sham 
clear— stories, groined ceilings of "lath and 
plaster," monstrous wood cornices with 
consols and brackets, &c, put on, and then 
made to counterfeit sandstone or marble — 
the building of tall spires of white pine, 
made to imitate Connecticut freestone, and 
the grossly absurd decoration usually 
palmed off as "fresco,"and all similar archi- 
tectural tricks and cheats, to be wrong, 
undeniably wrong, criminal, wicked. Why 
such things are longer tolerated by the 
public, we are at a loss to comprehend ! 

We do not speak unadvisedly on this sub- 
ject. We have learned to appreciate good 
architecture when we see it, by the severe 
experience endured by one who strives to 
produce such, and while we deplore much 
of the present taste shown in our buildings, 
especially that marked by the unreal and me- 
retricious, there are some buildings in vari- 
ous sections of the country, characterized by 
sterling good taste ; built in a noble spirit 
of honest sincerity and suited to the name 
and place. Such works as those already 
obtained, lead us to hope much for Ameri- 
can architecture. Indeed, we think the 
time is not far distant, when architecture 



shallbecome a department in our education, 
when a different sentiment will prevail, 
and the profession will be represented by a 
union of. intelligence, practical sense and 
art culture, worthy of its importance. 

We must remember, that it required 
more than fifty years tc^prodnce an Ictinus 
in Grecian, or a William, of Wyckham in 
Christian, architecture, and we do not, in 
these articles, regard architecture from that 
high artistic point of view, in which Gothic 
architecture was conceived and perfected — 
for in that light it has no existence among 
us. It is not as Art, but as building that 
we judge it — for its fitness of purpose and 
general impressiveness, and not for any 
thought or idea to be given by it. To re- 
quire these, would be to shut out nearly or 
quite all the public buildings in America. 
Let this be understood. 



CHB PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF WASHINGTON. 

The Oapitol. — To stand in the Place de 
la Concorde, Paris, facing the Tuileries, 
and behold the Madelaine on the left, the 
Chamber of Deputies on the right, and 
then turning to the Arc de Triomphe, which 
terminates the vista in front of the Palace, 
is to witness the grandest effect of genius 
and power of monumental art: such a 
scene is without a parallel, and when once 
beheld, can never be forgotten. 

But for commanding position, for quiet 
dignity and grandeur, and fituess, as well 
as serenity and elegance of detail in the 
exterior of a single building, the United 
State's capitol, before the new wings were 
added, .had not an equal in all the monu- 
ments of 'civil architecture. Every one who 
has been in Washington, must remember 
the prominence of this building from all 
parts of the city, and especially from the 
western portion, near the Smithsonian 
Institution, where its conscious greatness 
and majesty seem most impressive. 

It is, indeed, remarkable, that one of our 
earliest public buildings, though it falls far 
short of being a work of art, should possess 
such excellence. 

It was designed by P. H. Latrobe, an 
educated French architect, who came to 
this country in anticipation of ' government 
commissions. 

The exterior of this building embraces 
the chief merits of the work. While its 
position is so commanding, its grand west- 
ern approach and splendid colonnade so 
effective, its eastern portico so dignified 
and yet so appropriate, its details so chaste, 
its whole so harmonious, its interior is ill 
contrived and very meagre in treatment. 

It. is a great disappointment after study- 
ing this fine exterior, to go inside and grope 
along the gloomy passageways — find a re- 
presentative hall wholly unsuited to speak- 
ing, although modelled after the chamber 
of deputies, and a seDate chamber of a 
form worse than commonplace in its treat-, 
ment. The rotunda or circular hall, was 
intended to be the principal feature of 
the interior, but it is deficient in height 
and poverty-stricken in its decoration. 
Had the dome of the rotunda extended 
up to the outer or mock-dome, the propor- 
tion would have been perfect. We need 
not, however, dwell upon the building as 
it was, when it possessed ample accommo- 
dations for the infant Republic. 



